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VIRGINIA CAROLORUM: 

The Colony during the Days of Charles the First and Second. 

BY EDWARD D. NEILL. 

(Continued from page 166.) 

CHAPTER SECOND. 

From the death of Governor Yeardley until the arrival of Governor Harvey. 

In the commission to Yeardley as Governor, it was pro- 
vided that in case of his death John Harvey should be act- 
ing Governor, and after him Francis West should occupy 
the office. Harvey had not been in Virginia for several 
years, and about the time of Yeardley's death was in com- 
mand of the " Rainbow," one of the ships of the naval ex- 
pedition of the Duke of Buckingham. On account of his 
absence, Francis West, brother of the late Lord Delaware, 
became the temporary Governor. 

Governor Francis West. 

He had been identified with the Colony for many years, 1 

1 Henry Spelman, in his " Relation of Virginia," a manuscript first 
published for Jas. F. Hunnewell in 1872 at the Chiswick Press, London, 
gives an incident of West's early career in the Colony. He writes : " I 
was caried by Capt. Smith our Presidant to y e litell Powbatan wher 
unknowne to me, be sould me to him for a towne caled Powhatan, and 
leauinge me w' him be made knowne to Capt. Weste bow he had bought 
a toune for them to dwell in . . . desireing that Captaine West would 
come & settle himself there, but Captaine Weste hauing bestowed cost to 
begine a toune in another place, misliked it : and unkindness thereuppon 
ariseing between them Capt. Smith at that time replied litell, but after- 
ward conspired w* the Powhatan to kill Capt. Weste, w " plott took but 
small effect, for in ye meane time Capt. Smith was aprehended, and sent 
abord for England." 

Edward Winslow, in a "Relation" published in 1624 in London, 
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and by birth, education, and experience was admirably 
adapted for the position. 

On the 20th of December, 1627, the Virginia authorities 
sent a communication to the Privy Council notifying them 
of the death of Yeardley, and asking protection from the 
tobacco monopolists of London ; and in another letter, not 
long after, they expressed the hope that their official decla- 
ration might " rather obtain credit, than the information of 
men who only respect their private ends." 

Captain Henry Fleet. 

During the year 1627 the London merchants were sur- 
prised by the arrival of Henry Fleet from Virginia, who 
had been in captivity for several years among the Indians 
of the Potomac, the site of whose former dwelling-place is 
not far from the monument of Washington in the capital 
of the Republic. He was one of an expedition of twenty- 
six men who, under Henry Spelman, early in 1623 went to 
trade for beaver and corn with the Anacostans and other 
Indian bands between Potomac Creek and the Falls of the 
Potomac. The pinnace in which they sailed belonged to 
John Pountis, a well-known colonist. Spelman, Fleet, and 
twenty of their companions went ashore, presuming upon 
the friendship of the savages, and while absent the vessel, 
with only five men on board, was surrounded by Indians 
in canoes, some of whom clambered on to the deck, to the 
surprise of the sailors, one of whom at random fired a 
cannon, which so frightened the assailants that they jumped 
overboard and swam ashore. The sailors then heard the 

wrote: "Captain Francis West ben in New England about the latter 
end of May past [1623], sailed from thence to Virginia, and returned 
in August. In September, the same ship and company being discharged 
by him at Damarin's Cove came to New Plymouth, whereupon our earn- 
est inquiry after the state of Virginia since that bloody slaughter com- 
mitted by the Indians upon our friends and countrymen, the whole ship's 
company agreed that upon all occasions they chased the Indians to and 
fro, insomuch as they sued daily unto the English for peace, who for the 
present would not admit of any, that Sir George Early [Yeardley] was 
at that present employed upon service against them." 
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noise of conflict, and soon saw a man's head roll down the 
bank, when they weighed anchor and returned to James- 
town. 1 Spelman was among the slain, and Fleet was taken 
prisoner. 

Edward Hill, of Elizabeth City, on the 14th of April, 
1623, wrote 2 to his brother John, a mercer of Lombard 
Street, London, 3 that "more than 400 persons had perished 
in the first massacre [March, 1621]; more than 20 in the 
second; and a pinnace, shallop, and a small boat, with 
twenty-six men, had been cut off on March 23, by the In- 
dians," and that a great famine was imminent, for the colo- 
nists had not been " suffered to plant as much corn as they 
would," and were afraid "to step out of doors either for 
wood or water." 

Mede, the great scholar at Cambridge University, on the 
8th of June, 1627, received a letter from London, with 
these words : " Here is one, whose name is Fleet, newly 
come from Virginia, who being lately ransomed from the 
Indians, with whom he hath long lived, till he hath left his 
own language, reporteth he hath oftentimes been within 
sight of the South Sea; that he hath seen Indians besprinkle 
their paintings with powder of gold ; that he had likewise 
seen rare precious stones among them, and plenty of black 
fox, which of all others is the richest fur." 

Quick-witted, fond of trade and adventure, Fleet's resi- 
dence among the savages for several years made him useful 
to London merchants disposed to send goods to the Indian 
tribes, and valuable as an interpreter to the colonists. Wil- 
liam Cloberry and associates were impressed by his descrip- 
tions, and gave him, in September, 1627, the command of 
the " Paramour," a vessel of one hundred tons. By his ex- 
ertions a trade was opened between the Massachusetts settle- 
ments and Potomac River. 

1 Smith's "General History." 

2 Eighth Eeport Eoyal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, Ap- 
pendix, p. 41. 

8 Eichard Boyle, of London, married his sister. He was probably the 
Edward Hill, of Elizabeth City, buried on May 15, 1624. 
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ViKGINIA-BOUND SHIP WeBCKBD. 

A ship containing some planters and their servants, chiefly 
Irish, on their way to "Virginia in 1627, after a hoisterous 
voyage ran aground in Barnstable Bay. The principal per- 
sons were Fell and Sibsie. 

The Governor of Plymouth Colony visited the wreck, 
provided for the sufferers, and until they could make ar- 
rangements to go to Virginia they were allowed land to 
cultivate for their benefit. Puritan sentiment was shocked 
when common rumor charged Pell with living with one of 
his servants and treating her as a concubine, and he, to 
avoid arrest, ran away with her in a small boat to Cape 
Ann, and from thence to Massachusetts Bay. 

Toward the latter end of summer the whole party were 
carried in two barks to Virginia, and, writes Bradford, " have 
acknowledged their thankfulness since." 

The Ship " Temperance." 

Private planters began to take their tobacco to England. 
The ship " Temperance," probably built in Virginia, and 
named in compliment to the wife of Governor Yeardley, 
commanded by Marmaduke Eayner, who had piloted, in 
1619, the Dutch vessel which brought the first negroes to 
Jamestown, arrived at Southampton in 1628 with the old 
planter Samuel Sharpe, who had come to Virginia in 1610 
with Gates and Somers, and twelve other colonists. As they 
were unable to pay the duty on their tobacco, they begged 
that it might be admitted free. 

Legislative Assembly of a.d. 1628. 

King Charles made a kind response to the memorial of 
the Virginia authorities in 1627, and by William Capps, an 
old settler, who had been on a visit to England, he sent over 
instructions allowing a General Assembly, and urging the 
cultivation of staple commodities, as heretofore they had 
depended too much " upon smoke." To Capps also was 
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given the privilege of erecting salt-works. He arrived in 
Virginia on the 22d of February, 1627-28, O. S., and on the 
26th of the next month the colonial Legislature met, 1 the 
first during the reign of Charles, and four or five days after, 
Governor "West left on a visit to England. 

During Governor "West's term of ofliqe the principal topic 
of discussion was the tobacco trade. The Legislature of 
1628 asked the King to take 500,000 pounds of tobacco, 
properly inspected, at 3s. 6d. per pound, delivered in Vir- 
ginia clear of freight and customs, or at 4s. delivered in 
England, the contract to continue for seven years, with the 
privilege of disposing of their surplus in New England, 
"West Indies, or Turkey, by paying the usual duty. 

The colony was supposed at that time to contain a popu- 
lation of three thousand, and it was estimated that every 
family could raise 200 pounds of tobacco, and each servant 
125 pounds, in the aggregate 412,500 pounds. It is quite 
remarkable that the authorities should refer to the want of 
pitch and tar. "While near one of the best pine forest 
districts in the world, they were without horses, had opened 
no roads, depending upon boats for intercourse with the 
plantations, and fearing to go far into the woods, lest they 
should be attacked by Indians. 

Henry, the Fourth Lord Delaware. 

Lord Delaware was written to, asking his influence, as 
his deceased father's had been given, and the Earl of Dorset 
was thanked for the aid he had rendered in annulling the 
contract of tobacco, and their friends in England induced 
the House of Commons to write a letter to the King, 2 dated 
June 25, 1628, in which he was informed that " by the 
patent granted by the late King the Colonists were free 
of customs except taxes upon their commodities, l£ per 
centum, but of late years these privileges had been disre- 
garded, and that now S£ per centum was imposed." 

1 Thirty-one representatives were present. 

2 Fourth Keport Eoyal Historical Commission. 
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Condition of White Servants. 

The demand for laborers in the tobacco-fields continued 
to increase. Any person going to Virginia at his own 
charges, who declared his intention to reside there, was 
entitled to fifty acres of land, and an additional fifty for 
each member of his family. If he brought other persons 
into the colony at his own cost, he was also entitled to fifty 
acres for each immigrant. He was liable to pay an annual 
quit-rent of a shilling for every fifty acres, and required to 
plant thereon within three years from the date of the grant. 

Planters, under these conditions, brought over a large 
number of indented white servants. 1 "While some of these 

1 The following is a servant's indenture, which was printed in the 
Richmond Standard by R. A. Brock, Secretary of Virginia Hist. Soc, 
from a transcript of the original, owned by W. Bushell, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 

" This writeing indented made the ffirst day of July Anno dom 1628 
And in the yare of the regne of our sovraigne Lord Charles by the 
grace of god King of England, Scotland ffrance and Ireland defender 
of the faith Etc Betweene John Logward of Bling in the County of 
Surry husbandman of th one party And Edward hurd Cittizein and 
Ironmonger of London of the other party WITNESSETH that the said 
John Logward hath hired himselfe and is become and by theis prste 
doth Covenant and agree and bind himselfe to be remayne and Continue 
the Obedient Servant of him the said Edward hurd his heires and 
assignes and to be by him or them sente transported unto to the Coun- 
trey and land of Virginia in the partes beyond the seas to be by him or 
them employde upon his plantation there for and dureing the space of 
ffour yeares to begin from the day of the date of theis prste dureing ye 
said terme the said John Logward shall and will truely employ and 
endeavour himselfe to the uttermost by his power knowledge and skill 
to doe and pforme true and faithfull service unto ye said Edward hurd 
his heires or assignes in for and concenteing all such Laboures and 
businesses as he or they shall think good to use and ymploy him ye 
said John Logward in And shall and wilbe tractable and obedient and a 
good and a faithfull servant onyst to be in all such things as shalbe 
Comanded him by the said Edward hurd his heires or assignes in Vir- 
ginia aforesaid or elsewhere dureing the said service In consideracon 
whereof the said Edward hurd for himselfe his heires executours and 
administrators and assignes and for any of them doth Covenant p-mise 
and graunt To and for ye said John Logward his heires executours 
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were treated with kindness, others received no more consid- 
eration than " dumb, driven cattle." 1 

administrators and assignes by theis prste that he the said Edward hurd 
his heires executours administrators or assignes shall and will (att his 
and their one charge) transporte and furnishe to the said John Logward 
to and for Virginia aforesaid and these find p-vide and allowe unto him 
sustenance meate drink apparell and other necessaryes for his livelyhood 
and sustenance dureing the said service In Witnesse whereof the said 
pties to this writeing have indented interchangeably have sett their 
handes and seales unto this bond above written. 

" Ye marke of M John Logward [Seal.] 
" Sealed and deliverede 
in ye prsnce of 

" Tho. Thompson servt 
and Jo Davies his servant" 

1 The sufferings of these white and occasionally intelligent servants 
were often intense. In the Appendix to the Eighth Eeport of the 
Eoyal Historical Commission is the following abstract of a letter from 
Martin's Hundred, written in April, 1623, by Eichard Frethorne to his 
parents, every word of which seems to weep. He wrote that sineeho 
landed he had eaten nothing "but pease and loblolly," and had to 
" work both early and late for a mess of water gruel and a mouthful of 
bread and beef, — a mouthful of bread, for a penny loaf must serve for 
four meals." The people cried out day and night, " Oh that they were 
in England without their limbs . . . though they begged from door to 
door." 

" He had nothing at all, not a shirt to his back but two rags, nor no 
clot*hes but one poor suit, nor but one pair of shoes, but one pair of 
stockings, but one cap, but two bands." His cloak had been stolen by 
one of his fellows ; he had not a penny to help him to " spice or sugar, 
or strong waters." He had " eaten more in a day, at home," than was 
now allowed him for a week, and his parents had often given more than 
his present day's allowance to a beggar at the door. Goodman Jackson 
had been very kind to him, and marvelled much that he had been sent 
" a servant to the company." He begged his father to " redeem" him, 
or at least send over provisions, which might be sold at a profit, espe- 
cially cheese that might be bought for 2J or 2J<2. If his father could 
not afford this, he might " get a gathering, and entreat some good folks 
to lay out some little money" for the purpose. Unless the ship "Sea 
Flower" came shortly with provisions his master's men would have but 
half a penny loaf each for a day's food, and might be " turned up to the 
land, and eat barks of the trees, or moulds of the ground. Oh ! that 
you did see my daily and hourly sighs, groans, tears, and thumps 
that I afford mine own breast, and rue and curse the time of my birth 
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The privilege of taking land was greatly abused. Not 
only were fifty acres claimed for the servant, but the cap- 
tain of the ship who brought him claimed fifty acres, the 
merchant also who sold his services to the planter, as well 
as the master who bought him ; thus four times as many 
acres as the law intended were ceded. Vast tracts of land 
under this law were held by persons uncultivated ; the 
colony was sparsely settled, and its development retarded. 
As late as 1713, Governor Spotswood alludes to this bad 
system, which was still in operation. 

Accession op African Slaves. 

During the summer of 1619 the consort of the ship 
" Treasurer" landed about twenty " negars," in the lan- 
guage of a document of the period. "When the census was 
taken, in January, 1625, there were only twenty persons of 
the African race in Virginia, but during the government of 
"West there was a large increase. Captain Arthur Guy, in 
the ship " Fortune," of London, met and captured a slaver 
from the Angola coast, and brought many negroes to Vir- 
ginia and exchanged them for tobacco. 1 

with holy Job ! I thought no head had been able to hold so much 
water as hath, and doth daily flow from mine eyes." 

The Goodman Jackson was probably the John Jackson of Martin's 
Hundred, who, with his wife and infant, arrived in 1621 in the ship 
" Warwick." A few months after this letter was written the unhappy 
writer died. In a list of persons who died at Martin's Hundred between 
April, 1623, and February, 1624, appears the name of Eichard Frethran, 
evidently a misprint for Frethorne. Loblolly referred to in Frethorne's 
letter was a word in use among sailors for gruel, chowder, or spoon meat. 

1 Nicholas, Secretary of State, received a letter, dated May 13, 1628, 
informing him that there had arrived at Cowes a frigate from the " West 
India," taken by Arthur Guy, of the " Fortune," of London, with 900 
or 1000 hides, 30 tons and upward of ebony, and some Indian wax, and 
that the " Fortune" hath also taken an Angola man, with many 
negroes, which the captain bartered in Virginia for tobacco, which was 
sent home in a ship called the "Plantation." As Winthrop was leaving 
England, on Easter Monday, March 29, 1630, over against Yarmouth he 
" met with a ship, the ' Plantation,' newly come from Virginia." — Savage's 
Winthrop, vol. i. p. 3. 
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Planters visit England. 

During the year 1629 Governor West and several promi- 
nent Virginians visited England, one of whom was the old 
planter and prominent colonist William Pierce, whose 
daughter Jane was the widow of the well-known John 
Rolfe. In a narrative which was prepared by him he al- 
luded to his twenty years' experience in the colony, and 
thought that by degrees the planters would raise more 
staple commodities. A letter^writer of the period alludes 
to his wife in these words : " Mistress Pearce, an honest and 
industrious woman, hath been there near twenty years, and 
now returned, saith she hath a garden at Jamestown con- 
taining three or four acres, where in one year she hath 
gathered near a hundred bushels of excellent figs, and that 
she can keep a better house 1 in Virginia for three or four 
hundred pounds than in London, yet went there with little 
or nothing." 

After West's departure for England, Doctor John Pott 
was chosen temporary Governor. During this period the 
Virginians were surprised by the arrival of George Calvert, 
the first Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of Avalon, in New 
Eoundland. 

Visit of George, Eirst Lord Baltimore. 

Born in Yorkshire, of comparatively humble parentage, 
a graduate of Oxford, a good scholar, able writer, and of 
pleasant address, he entered upon a public career as the 
private secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards the Earl 
of Salisbury. His efficiency was recognized by his appoint- 
ment as Clerk of the Privy Council. In 1613 he was asso- 
ciated with Sir Charles Cornwallis as a Commissioner to 
Ireland 2 to inquire into certain grievances; four years later 

1 George Sandys, when Treasurer of the Colony, lived in Pierce's house, 
and on April 8, 1623, wrote to John Ferrar of " his own chamber at 
Lieutenant Peirce's, the fairest in Virginia." — Sainsbury. 

2 August 24, 1613, Sir Humphrey Wynde, Kt., Sir Eoger Wilbraham, 

Vol. ix.— 21 
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he was knighted by King James, and, after two years, was 
commissioned as principal Secretary of State. 

By education and temperament he was fitted to be a cour- 
tier, and none of the sycophants of King James were more 
successful than he in pandering to the tastes and prejudices 
of the coarse and pedantic monarch. He was a firm de- 
fender of the King's position in the speech at the opening 
of a Parliament, " It is the King that makes laws, and ye 
are to advise him to make such as will be best for the Com- 
monwealth," and the active opponent of the people's party, 
which was yearly increasing. 

Confident that it would promote his advancement, he 
was enthusiastic in the advocacy of the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the Infanta of Spain, and, to the displeasure 
of the House of Commons, kept up an intimacy with 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, and later, with the 
Duchess, the mother of Buckingham, entered the Church 
of Rome. After the match failed, he lost standing with 
Buckingham, 1 his fortunes began to decline, 2 and he retired 
from the secretaryship, but just before the King's death 

Kt., Sir 0. Cornwallis, Kt., and George Calvert, Esq., were chosen Com- 
missioners for Ireland to hear complaints. 

February 22, 1613-14, John Latham and William Peasley, servants 
of George Calvert, Esq., Commissioner to Ireland, were given forty 
pounds, by way of reward, for " their travail and pains in engrossing all 
the business, using twenty-six quires of paper, besides vellum." 

Peasley subsequently married Anna, the daughter of Secretary Cal- 
vert, who was at the above period a girl of about seven years of age. 

1 Buckingham, in 1624, wrote to King James, " I hope to have the 
happiness to-morrow to kiss your hands, therefore I will not send you 
the letter you wrote to the Pope, which I have got from Secretary Cal- 
vert. When he delivered it to me, he made the request that your Ma- 
jesty would as well trust him, in a letter, you were now to write, as you 
had heretofore, in the former. I did what I could to dissemble it, but 
when there was no means to do it, I thought best to seem to trust him 
absolutely, thereby the better to tie him to secresy. If this be a lie, as I 
am sure it is, you may bear to think that with little more stock he may 
cry quittance." — Hardwick Papers. 

2 Archbishop Abbot wrote about this time, " Secretary Calvert hath 
never looked merrily since the Prince's coming out of Spain. It was 
thought he was much interested in the Spanish affair." 
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was ennobled as Baron of Baltimore, in the County of 
Longford, Ireland. 

While Charles, upon ascending the throne, retained his 
friendship for him, and would have kept him in the Privy 
Council, yet, as he refused to take the required oath of 
office, it was impossible. Retiring to Ireland, Calvert soon 
determined to visit Avalon, in New Foundland, a colony 
which he had planted some years before he left the Church 
of England, not from any religious motive, but in the hope 
that it would yield pecuniary profit. In May, 1627, just 
before he sailed, he wrote to his old friend Wentworth, soon 
made the Earl of Strafford, that he had " rather be esteemed 
a fool by some for the hazard of one month's journey, than 
to prove myself one certainly for six years by-past, if the 
business be now lost for the want of a little pains and 
care." 

In the autumn he returned from America ; but the next 
spring went again to Avalon, and made an effort to remain 
there, but the climate, sickness, and opposition made him 
faint-hearted, and, on the 19th of August, 1629, he wrote 
from his residence at Ferryland to King Charles : " I have 
had strong temptations to leave all proceedings in planta- 
tions, and being much decayed in my strength, to retire my- 
self to my former quiet, but my inclination carrying me nat- 
urally to these kind of works, and not knowing how better 
to employ the poor remainder of my days than with other 
good subjects to further the best I may the enlarging your 
Majesty's empire in this part of the world, I am deter- 
mined to commit this place to fishermen, that are able to 
encounter storms and hard weather, and to remove myself, 
with some forty persons, to your Majesty's dominion in Vir- 
ginia, where, if your Majesty will please to grant me a pre- 
cinct of land, with such privileges as the King your father, 
my gracious Majesty, was pleased to grant me here, I shall 
endeavour, to the utmost of my power, to deserve it." 

Without awaiting a reply, and without notifying the 
authorities of Virginia of his intended visit, early in Oc- 
tober he appeared at Jamestown, and while they were dis- 
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posed to treat him with kindness, they could not break the 
law which required the administration of the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy to every person arriving in the colony. 
As he refused to obey the laws, he was requested to depart 
by the first ship, which he did, leaving there, for a time, his 
wife and servants. 

Capps left for England, without permission of the Gov- 
ernor and Council, about the last of October, and as he 
sailed probably in the first ship that departed, after Balti- 
more was requested to leave, the latter may have been his 
fellow-passenger. 

Statement of Virginia Council as to Baltimore. 

The communication of the Council in Virginia to the 
Privy Council in England relative to their action is a calm, 
reasonable, and courteous paper, worthy of being preserved. 
It is dated November 30, 1629, and is as follows : " May it 
please your Lords'ps to understand that about the begin- 
ninge of October last, there arrived in this colony, the Lord 
Baltimore from his plantation in Newfoundland, w" an 
intention as we are informed rather to plant himself to the 
Southward, than settle here, although since, he hath seemed 
well affected to this place, and willing to make his residence 
therein w th his whole family. 

" We were readyly inclined to render unto his lordship 
all those respects w ob were due unto the honor of his person, 
or w oh might testifie w th how much gladness we desired to 
receive and entertain him, as being of that eminence and 
degree, whose presence and affection might give greater 
advancements to this plantation. Whereupon, according 
to the instructions from y or Lord'h'pps, and the actual 
course 1 held in this place, were tendered the oaths of su- 

1 Governor Wyatt, on the 24th of July, 1621, Governor Yeardley, on 
the 19th of April, 1626, Governor Harvey, on the 6th of August, 1628, 
were directed to see that every person who arrived in the Colony took 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy. The History of Maryland, by 
William Hand Browne, published in 1884 by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston, makes this erroneous statement : 
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premacy and aleidgiance to his lordsh'p, and some of his 
followers, who making profession of the Romishe religion, 
utterly refused to take the same, a thing w* we would not 
have doubted in him, whose former employm'ts under his 
late mat'y might have endeared to us a persuasion he would 
not have made denyall of that, in poynt, whereof consisteth 
the legaltie and fidelitie w eh every true subject oweth unto 
his soveraigne. His lord'hp then offered to take this oath, 
a copy whereof is included, but in true discharge of the 
trust imposed on us by his Ma'tie, wee could not imagine 
that soe much latitude was left for us to decline from the 
prescribed formes so strictly exacted and soe well justified 
and defended by the pen of our late Soveraigne Lord, King 
James, of happy memory. 

" And among the many blessings and favors for w'ch wee 
are bound to blesse God, and w° h the colony has received 
from his most gratious ma'tie, there is none whereby it hath 
been made more happy than in the freedom of our religion, 
w'ch wee have enjoyed, and that no Papists have beene 
suffered to settle their aboade amongst us. The continu- 
ance whereof wee most humbly implore from his most 
sacred ma'tie, and earnestly beseech y or lord'h'ps, that by 
your meditations and concells the same may be established, 
and confirmed unto us. And ever as our duety is with the 
whole colony shall always pray for his ma'ties long life and 
eternall felicity, from whose royal hands the plantation must 
expect her establishment, and for whose honor God hath 
reserved so glorious a worke as p'fection thereof." 

Before Lord Baltimore arrived in England, Charles the 
First, on the 22d of November, 1629, in a reply to his letter 
of the preceding August, wrote : " We out of our princely 

" Of course Baltimore, believing the Pope to be the spiritual head of 
the Church, neither could or would take this oath. He might very well 
have challenged their right to offer it, since while it is true that the 
President and Council of the Virginia Company had been empowered 
to administer this oath, no such power was given to Pott or any au- 
thority in the Province, after the Company's dissolution, and in offering 
it they incurred the penalties of a high court." 
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care of you and well weighing that men of y° r condition 
and breeding are fitter for other employments than the 
forming of new plantations, which commonly have rugged 
and laborious beginnings, and require much greater meanes 
in managing them than usually the power of one private 
subject can reach unto, have thought fit hereby to advise 
you to desist from further prosecuting y° r designs that way, 
and with your first conveniency to returne back to y OT 
native countrie." 

Lord Baltimore's Wife. 

In a letter 1 to Lord Dorchester, Secretary of State, written 
after his arrival in England, Baltimore asked that the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia might be instructed to assist his wife, in 
coming home, in recovering debts due to him, and in dis- 
posing of her servants ; and then he requested permission to 
choose a portion of land not already granted, with a charter 
like that of Avalon, and he, with the assistance of gentlemen 
and others, though he did not go in person, would found a 
colony. John Pory, late Secretary of Virginia, wrote to 
Joseph Mede, the distinguished scholar and theologian, 
upon February 12, 1629-30, that Baltimore was " preparing 
a bark to send to fetch his Lady 2 and servants from thence, 
because the King will not permit him to go back again." 

1 The letter in full was first printed in " Founders of Maryland." 
Albany, N. Y. : Joel Munsell, 1876. 

2 Lord Baltimore's first wife was a most charming woman, a devoted 
wife, and exemplary mother of many children. Her maiden name was 
Ann Mynne. Her death occurred on August 18, 1622, and Camden, 
the annalist, in noting it, calls her " modestissima mulier." But there 
is no record of his second marriage. It must have occurred after he 
ceased to be Secretary of State and retired to Ireland. This wife is 
never mentioned in books on the Baronetage. Lord Baltimore's most 
intimate friend, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, lost his first 
wife, the daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, about the same time, in 
the summer of 1622, as Baltimore lost his first wife. The Earl of Straf- 
ford's second wife, a daughter of the Earl of Clare, died in October, 
1631. Lord Baltimore wrote from Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, where 
he was then lodging, on the 11th of the month, in which he alludes to 
Strafford's loss, and adds, " There are few, perhaps, can judge of it better 
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Jamestown in a.d. 1629. 

Jamestown, during the administration of Governors "West 
and Pott, was an insignificant hamlet. The houses of the 
colonists were small wooden buildings, with not the faintest 
resemblance to the baronial halls of England, and the place 
for God's worship was of the same material as the dwellings, 
and quite as plain. 

The brick church whose ruins are still seen was not 
erected until about a half-century after this period, although 
often represented as the church in which the first colonists 
worshipped. 

The minister at this time was the Rev. Francis Bolton, who 
in 1621, upon the recommendation of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, had come to Virginia. After preaching for a period at 
Elizabeth City and on the Eastern Shore 1 of the Chesapeake 

than I, who have been a long time a man of sorrows." In less than a 
year Strafford was living with Elizabeth Khodes, whom he did not for 
some time publicly acknowledge as a wife. — Forster's " Statesmen of the 
British Commonwealth." Baltimore in his letter seems to be alluding to 
the loss of his wife, who died in the year 1622, and it is possible that 
his wife, who left Virginia in 1630, and is said, in a sketch of Baltimore 
among the Ayscough Manuscripts, to have been lost at sea, may have 
been one to whom he was privately married. Philip Calvert, Secretary 
and Governor of Maryland, Governor Stuyvesant calls his illegitimate 
son. 

1 In a book of manuscript records in the Library of Congress is the 
following, which shows the salary Bolton received as the first minister 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia : 

" Whereas, it is ordered by the Governor and Council that Mr. Bolton 
shall receive for his salary this year, throughout all the plantations at 
the Eastern Shore, ten pounds of tobacco and one bushel of corn for 
every planter and tradesman above the age of sixteen years, alive at the 
crop. These are to require Captain William Eps, commander of the 
said plantation, to raise the said ten pounds of tobacco, one bushel of 
corn, to be levied accordingly throughout all the said plantations, 
charging all persons there residing to yield ready obedience, and to be 
aiding and assisting unto the said Captain William Eps in the execution 
of the warrant, as they will answer the contrary at their peril. Given at 
James City, November 21, 1623. 

"Francis Wtatt." 
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he became the minister at Jamestown, where Richard Buck 
and Hawte Wyatt had been his predecessors in the parish. 

The principal merchant was Thomas Warnet, once of 
Southwark, London, son of John Warnet, of Hempstead, 
Sussex. He died in February, 1629-30, a few weeks before 
the arrival of Governor Harvey. His will, 1 witnessed by 
Bolton the minister and John Southerne, indicates that he 
was a prominent man in social life, and gives an idea of the 
style of dress of the period. To Dr. John Pott, acting Gov- 
ernor, he bequeaths five thousand pounds of nails, of great 
value to one commencing a plantation ; to Elizabeth Pott, 
his wife, he gave one corfe and cross cloth of wrought gold ; 
and to Francis Pott, his brother, a debt of eighty pounds of 
tobacco. The minister, Francis Bolton, received very use- 
ful supplies, — a firkin of butter, a bushel of salt, six pounds 
of candles, a pound of pepper, a pound of ginger, two bushels 
of meal, a roundlett of ink, six quires of letter-paper, and a 
pair of silk stockings. The wife of John Johnson was given 
six pounds of soap, six pounds of blue and a pound of white 
starch. To the wife of John Browning was bequeathed a 
thousand pins, a pair of knives carved, with two images 
upon them, twelve pounds of white and two pounds of blue 
starch. The wife of Mr. John Upton was remembered by 
the present of a sea-green scarf, edged with gold lace, two 
pounds of blue and twelve of white starch. To his friend 
Thomas Burgess he gave his best felt hat and his second- 
best sword ; and to the wife of John Grevett a pair of sheets, 
six table-napkins, three towels, a table-cloth, six pounds of 
soap, a pound of blue and six pounds of white starch. The 
wife of Sergeant John Wane received four bushels of meal, 
four gallons of vinegar, a half-pound of different-colored 
threads, twenty needles, six dozen silk and thread buttons, 
a pewter candlestick, and a pewter pot de chambre. The wife 
of Thomas Key was left a gilded looking-glass; and of 
Roger Thompson, a jar of oil, a pound of pepper, and a 
half-bushel of salt. Benjamin Symes, who became the first 

1 See Gleanings of H. F. Waters in N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, April, 
1884. 
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American benefactor to the cause of education, received a 
weeding-hoe ; the wife of Michael Batt, two bushels of meal. 
His own wife, Thomasine, daughter of William Hall, of 
"Woodalbury, County Norfolk, England, received the rest of 
his estate; and John Southerne and James Stomes were 
overseers of the will. Southerne received a black beaver 
hat and gold band, a doublet of black camlet, a pair of 
black hose, a Polander's cap furred, and a pair of red slip- 
pers ; and Stomes his best horse and a gold belt. Warnet 
certainly loved his neighbors. John Browning, whose wife 
is mentioned, in October, 1629, represented Elizabeth City 
in the Legislature, and in that of 1630 sat John Southerne, 
Thomas Key, John Upton, Thomas Burges. 

Legislature of a.d. 1629. 

The only Legislature which assembled during the period 
Doctor John Pott acted as Governor met in October, and 

was largely composed of the earlier colonists. 1 The Assem- 

1 Bttkgesses of the Assembly convened at Jamestown, October 

16, 1629. 

College Plantation, on Henrico. 

Lt. Thomas Osborne. Arrived in 1619 in Bona Nova, and was now 35 
years old. Justice in 1632. 

Matthew Edlowe. Came in 1618 in Neptune, died in 1668, his wife 
Tabitha in 1670. His son John was under the guardianship of Col. 
Eobert Wynne. 

Nech of Land, Charles City Corporation. 

Sergt. Sharpe. Samuel Sharpe came in 1610, with Gates and Somers, 
and had been a member of the first Legislature in 1619. He married a 
girl who came in 1621. 

Chene Boise. Arrived in 1617 in the George, and was now 35 years 
old. 

Shirley Hundred Island. 

Mr. Thomas Palmer. He and his wife, and daughter seven years old, 
came in 1621 in the Tiger. Justice in 1632. 
John Harris. Had been several years in Virginia. 

Henry Throgmorton's Plantation. 
William Allen. Came in 1623 in /Southampton. 
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bly authorized the beginning of a plantation on the York, 
then called Pamunkey River. As early as 1624 the King's 

Jordan's Journey, Charles City. 
William Popleton. Came in 1622 in the James as a servant of John 
Davies. 

Chaplain's Choice, Charles City. 

Walter Price. Came in 1618 in William and Thomas. 

West/over, Charles City. 
Christopher Woodward. Aged 35, came in 1620 in Trial. 

Fleur Dieu Hundred. 
Anthony Pagett. Aged 40, came in 1623, a servant, in Southampton. 

James City. 
Mr. Menefie. Arrived in July, 1623, in the Samuel. A merchant. 
Mr. Kingsmell (perhaps Kingswell). Came in the Delaware. His wife 
in the Susan. 

Pace's Pains, James City. 
Lt. William Perry. 
John Smyth. Came in 1611 in Elizabeth. 

Over the River. 
Capt. John West. Brother of late Lord Delaware and Gov. Francis 
West. 

Capt. Eobt. Fellgate. 

Pasbehay, James Oily. 

Thomas Bagwell. An old settler. 

Meek of Land, James City. 
Eichard Brewster. 

Archer's Hope, James City. 

Theodore Moyses. Came in London Merchant. 
Thomas Doe. 

Between Archer's Hope and Martin's Hundred. 

Mr. John Utie. Came in the Francis Bona Ventura. A man of 
influence. 

Eichard Townsend. Now about 24 years old. Came in the Abigail, 
1620 ; had been a servant of Doctor John Pott. 

Hog Island. 

John Chew. Came in the Charity. 

Eichard Tree. Arrived in the George with his son, 12 years old. 

Martin's Hundred. 
Thomas Kinston. In the colony several years. 
Thomas Fawcett. In the colony several years. 
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Commissioners had recommended the planting of " Chis- 
kiake, situate upon Pamunkey," and to build a pale across 
from thence to Martin's Hundred, seven miles below James 
City. 

Indian Hostility. 

Joseph Mede, in a letter 1 to Sir Martin Stuterille, in 
January, 1629-30, after referring to Lord Baltimore's return 
to London from Virginia, continues : " About the time of his 
being there, a certain Indian, dwelling some four or five 
days' journey off, came and offered himself, his wife, and 
four children ;" and " to ensure them of his fidelity, he con- 
ducted them against the Indians, their enemies, upon whose 

Mulberry Island. 
Thomas Harwood. Came in 1622 in Margaret and John. 
Phettiplace Close. An old settler, who came in the <S!ar. 

Warwick River. 
Christopher Stokes. Had been five years in colony. 
Thomas Ceeley. A county justice in 1632. 

Thomas Flint. Came in 1618 in Diana. A county justice in 1632. 
Zachary Cripp. Came in 1621 in Margaret and John. A county jus- 
tice in 1632. 

Warosquoyake. 

Capt. Nath. Basse. Was about 40 years old, and came in 1622 in 
Furtherance. 
Richard Bennett. Afterwards Councillor. 
Robert Savin. 
Thomas Jordan. Justice in 1632. 

Nutmeg Quarter. 

William Cole. Now about 31 years old. Came in 1618 in Neptune. 
His wife came in 1616 in Susan. 

William Bentley. About 41 years of age. Came as a hired man in 
1624 in the Jacob. 

Elizabeth City. 

Lt. Thomson. 

Adam Thorowgood. Brother of Sir John, of Kensington, London. 
Came in 1623 in God's Gift. 

Mr. Rowlston. 

John Browning. About 27 years old. Came in 1621 in Abigail. 

John Downeman. When a boy, came in 1611 ; married a maid sent 
out in 1621 in Warwick. 

1 " Court and Times of Charles the First." 
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persons, by his guidance," they obtained " more spirit and 
revenge than they had done since the great massacre there. 
And this action had so much the more of justice in it by 
reason that of late those treacherous savages assailed the 
house of one Mr. Poole, 1 a minister, and slew him, his wife, 
and all his family." 

The action referred to was probably that of Captain Clai- 
borne, who attacked and defeated the Indians at Candayak, 
now West Point, at the junction of the York and Pamunkey 
Rivers. 

Carolana, afterwards Carolina. 

Sir Robert Heath, formerly Recorder of London, when 
Attorney-General of England, on the 10th of February, 
1629-30, a few weeks after Lord Baltimore's return, for 
himself and associates, asked that two degrees of land, upon 
which to settle a colony, with power " to create and estab- 
lish, or confirm forever, officers, ministers, and agents of all 
qualities and conditions, touching as well the church, as the 
military and political point of the government, according to 
the general orders and laws of the whole province ; paying 
and causing to be paid to these officers, ministers, and agents 
all their entertainment and wages." 

Antoine Rideoute, the Baron de Sance, a French refugee, 
and his son George, were made subjects of England at this 
time, with the intention of planting a colony of members of 
the Reformed Church of France, south of the James River. 
A charter was granted to Heath, and the usual phraseology 
relative to zeal for Christianity, and desire to enlarge the 
bounds and increase the trade of the kingdom, and the re- 
gion ceded between the thirty-first and thirty-sixth degrees 
of north latitude, in compliment to the King was called Caro- 
lana, a few years later written Carolina. On the 15th of 
April, 1630, the Proprietor was informed that those who 
settled in that country must acknowledge the Church of 
England. The next month, under this charter, an agree- 
ment was made with George, Lord Berkeley, Sir William 

1 A Grivell Pooley, minister, came in 1622 in the ship James. 
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Boswell, Samuel Vassall, Hugh L'Amy, and Peter de 
Licques, 1 by which they could form a settlement in Caro- 
lana, with power to appoint a Governor and other officers, 
and that no appeal should be taken from the General As- 
sembly of the Province. This plan was not carried out, and 
in 1631 the charter was modified, in which Heath is referred 
to in these words : " He beeing about to lead thither a Col- 
onye of men large and plentifull, professing the true Re- 
ligion, sedulously and industriously applying themselves to 
the culture of ye sayd lands and to merchandising, to be 
performed by industrye at his own charges, and others by 
his example." 

By this instrument he was made " sole Lord Proprietor 
in chiefely Knight's service, and by paying for it, to us, our 
heirs, in necessary, one circle of Gold in the fashion of a 
crown of the weight of twenty ounces, with the inscription 
ingraved upon it ' Deus coronet opus suum.' " 

1 Peter de Licques, of Picardy, had been naturalized. 
(To be continued.) 



